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1890.] General Notes. Q^ 

A Curious Specimen of the Yellow-throated Warble {Dendroica 
dominica). — On August 29, 1SS9, I shot near Charleston an adult male 
Yellow-throated Warbler in full autumn plumage with the back nearly 
jet black. The whole back is black, but concealed partially. Every 
feather has a large black spot with only a very small portion of the end 
marked with the usual color, i. e., bluish gray. This is not the first speci- 
men I have taken marked in that way, for I shot one in 1885 which also 
has a blackish back, but not nearly as pronounced as the one I now 
record. I have both of these birds in my collection. — Arthur T. 
Wayne, Charleston, S. C. 



The Nest and Eggs of Regulus calendula. — About the 20th of May, 
1S88, while at one of our cattle ranches on the White Mountains, Apache 
Co., Arizona, I noticed a pair of Ruby -crowneH Kinglets busily engaged 
in picking up feathers from in front of the door of the ranch. These 
feathers they carried to a clump of tall spruce-fir trees about sixty yards 
from the house, but for some time I could notibe certain as to which tree 
they were building in. Finally I noticed>that the Kinglets stayed longer 
in one particular tree than imanyof the others, ^so I climbed it and at last 
discovered the nest in a clump of fir cones near the top of the tree. I did 
not touch the nest as I knew it could not .then contain eggs. Next day I 
was unfortunately obliged to return to the home ranch, thirty-five miles 
northeast of this place, preparatory to a trip to New Mexico, as we had to 
start on June 3. On June 1, that being the last day I could spare, I rode 
the thirty-five miles in the morning to the tree where the nest was, tied 
my horse to another tree, anfl ascended to the nest. It was blowing 
furiously, and the nest was so near the topofthe tree that taking it became a 
matter of considerable difficulty. "Bhe nest'was completely hidden by the 
fircones surrounding it, and was placed about four feet out from the stem 
of the tree, at the end of a branch, «o J ultimately found it necessary to cut 
off the branch, nest and all. The nest contained five fresh eggs. Cutting 
off the extreme end of the branch with. the cluster of cones and nest still 
attached, I descended the tree but unfortunately broke an egg on the way 
down. Even after I had the nest dawn upon the ground, it was no easy 
matter to get the eggs out without 'breaking them. This, however, I 
finally succeeded in doing, and packing the eggs in my hat, I started on 
my long ride home rejoicing. 

The nest, as before stated, was placed in a bunch of cones at the end of 
a small branch, in a spruce-fir tree, at an altitude of about sixty or seventy 
feet from the ground. It was semi-pensile, being attached to the branch 
above and also to the cones all round. Fine moss, lichens, cobwebs, etc., 
were its chief components, the interior plentifully lined with feathers, 
chiefly those of the Wild Turkey and Dusky Grouse. The external width 
of the nest was about 4 inches, internal width about 1.5 inches, depth 
from 1.5 to 2 inches. On my return from New Mexico I was annoyed to 
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find , that mice had destroyed the nest, which I had left at the upper 
ranch. 

The eggs were of a whitish ground color, very minutely spotted with 
pink or pale red chiefly at the larger end where they formed an indistinct 
band round the greatest width of the egg. 

The locality where I found this nest is about twenty-two miles west of 
the town of Springerville, and at an altitude of about 8500 to 9000 feet 
above sea-level, just about where the pines (_Pinus fonderosa) end and the 
spruces begin. This species is always to be found among the spruces 
high up in the White Mountains in summer, but I have never been able 
to find another nest although I have searched long and diligently several 
seasons. — John Swinburne, St. Johns, Apache Co., Arizona. 

Myadestes townsendii Wintering in Montana. — Not having seen a 
copy of 'The Auk' for April, 1889, till several months after publication, 
the following note on Myadestes in answer to a query by Mr. Frank Bond 
is somewhat delayed. The birds are found in Montana north at least to 
latitude 47 , during our coldest winters. They are not at all common, 
however, and are decidedly sluggish during cold spells. I have seen a 
bird sit motionless for hours near the extremity of a dead pine limb, with 
body and tail almost horizontal, the thermometer at the time scarcely 
marking above zero Fahr. in the middle of the day. They are very silent 
in winter, not even uttering their call notes, that I have observed, but 
these permanent residents begin their song early in spring, long before 
the snows have melted from the mountains, or any of their companions 
from the south have arrived. The song is loud, varied, and Thrush-like, 
and is uttered as they mount rapidly upward in short zigzag flights to a 
height far above the pines. I have never observed the birds to remain 
long at any one elevation while singing, nor have I ever heard anything 
but their call notes when perched. — R. S. Williams, Great Falls, 
Montana. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

John G. Bell, the venerable naturalist-taxidermist, died at his home at 
Sparkhill, Rockland County, New York, in October, 1889, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. A pioneer in the art of taxidermy, he was for many 
years a leader in this auxiliary branch of zoology, and his laboratory in 
New York City was well known to almost every zoologist of his day. The 
friend and associate of Audubon, Baird, Cassin, Giraud, LeConte, he ren- 
dered to them all valuable assistance in procuring and preparing natural 



